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printed. 


To the Honorable the Congress of the United States : 


Your memorialist, the Chamber of Commerce of the city of Astoria, 
State of Oregon, would most respectfully, but urgently, urge that a 
sufficient sum be appropriated by your honorable body to improve the 
entrance to the Columbia River. In urging that this work may be un- 
dertaken immediately, we would call attention to the following facts. 

The commerce of the Columbia River is rapidly growing, and has 
already become quite large. During the season of 1882 the shipments 
of canned salmon from Astoria were about 20,000 tous, and of value 
$2,900,000. The shipments of wheat and flour for the same season, from 
Astoria and Portland combined, were 270,000 tons, of value $8,000,000. 
The shipments of lumber across the bar from the Columbia River mills, 
for the same period, were about 18,000,000 feet, or 36,000 tons. Thus 
in the three articles named there was an aggregate of 326,000 tons of 
outward cargo crossed the Columbia bar, in addition to inward cargoes 
and the exports of other commodities. 

The improvement of the Columbia River bar is the most necessary 
work contemplated in the Northwest, not only on account of the large 
trade now actually in existence, but on account of the vast area of till- 
able lands which are as yet almost unsettled, but which will be settled 
in the near future, that surround the headwaters of tributaries of the 
Columbia. 

Vessels always take on their full cargoes inside of the Columbia River 
bar. Ifa vessel should not be able to take her fullcargo at Astoria, or in- 
side of the bar, she must proceed to her destination without it, as it is not 
possible, on account of the continual roughness of the ocean at this lati- 
tude, to take on additional cargo from lighters after getting across the 
bar, as is done at many southern ports. The German ship Fritz, now 
lying in the harbor awaiting a favorable opportunity to go to sea, draws, 
when fully loaded, 26 feet. It is not possible for her to cross the bar in 
safety drawing more than 22 feet. She must, therefore, proceed to Great 
Britain with a cargo 800 tons less than her capacity. These facts we 
hold should give the improvement of the Columbia bar the preference 
over any other work in the Northwest. Vessels can now cross the 
Columbia River bar in safety, drawing up to 22 feet of water in the sum. 
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mer time, with very little delay. In the winter months, when the great- 
est amount of shipping is done, vessels can cross drawing the same, but 
have to wait frequently a long while for a high tide and a smooth sea. 
The following is alist of vessels now lying at the mouth of the Columbia 
River awaiting a favorable opportunity to go to sea: 











| | _ Number 

: nm | of days 

Name of vessel. Flag. | Draft. | Tonnage. | yas 

| ' t0 cross. 
_——— ——-- += =-——— a - | | —-_-------—- 

| | Feet. | | 

A Stole ee cree ceraiess ee nee= seein | 22 1, 395 | 32 
Patrician .-..-- BES eo) Grease Ree 22 1, 254 | 32 
Carrie Delap..-.-:-----------++-9<----- | 21 1,116 | 30 
Stonewall Jatkse0n.2--------0=-5--<--2- | 204 1,103 81 
Obetan poet ee rt See ee ee | | 21 TOWER 18 
Kivlamoret cack ect tern ctet ee a | 31 4 1, 198 | 13 
Bicitir Sos. Yeast sncoet cee Renee ere Pe 1, 628 | 10 





This delay is due solely to want of proper depth of water on the bar 
Tugboats and pilots are constantly making every effort to cross the bar 
when it can be done safely. A sufficient depth of water is wanted on 
the bar to allow vessels drawing 26 feet of water to cross the bar with- 
out delay, in order to meet the requirements of the commerce of this 
country. 

The present state of thé bar prevents patronage being given to Amer- 
ican ships. The British vessels are nearly all built of iron as generally 
as the large American ship is built of wood. The grain of this coast 
must be carried in large vessels to its market in Great Britain. Butlittle 
would be left the farmer and producer should we be obliged to ship the 
grain exclusively on such a long voyage in small vessels. Yet, the large 
American vessel drawing 23 to 26 feet carries no more than the British 
iron vessel drawing 20 to 22 feet. We are obliged, therefore, to employ 
British vessels to carry our produce to Great Britain and Europe in 
much larger proportions than is done at San Francisco or deeper ports. 

- Passed the Chamber December 18, 1882. . 

[SEAL. | JOHN Q. G. BORULBY, 

President. 
E. C. HOLDEN, 
Secretary. 


